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NOTES FROM EGYPT. 


AM now approaching the end of this season’s work, and 

instead of having completed drawings on three or four sites 
in Egypt, I have spent the whole five months in the tomb of 
Ptahhetep at Sayqara, dwelling alone in its corridor, and copy- 
ing its sculptures. For a little excavation soon showed that 
the name and plan, which were the whole notice of it in Mari- 
ette’s “ Mastabas,” were quite misleading. Another burial 
chamber was found to exist on the west, and both this and the 
corridor were inscribed in honor of his son, Ikhethetep. The 
little chamber of Ptahhetep (dating from the Vth dynasty, 
c. B. C. 3600), which, both by reason of its workmanship and its 
charming compactness and completeness claims to be one of 
the most perfect specimens of the Art of the Ancient King- 
dom, was found to be all in the tomb which bears his name. 
The decoration of the chambers of his son is distinctly inferior. 
The stone is in places wretchedly poor, precluding good work, 
and the scenes of the corridor exhibit all stages of execution, 
from the almost defaced first sketches in ink up to the deli- 
cately moulded low relief, over the gentle swellings of which 
one can pass one’s hand with almost as much pleasure as over 
the surface of the living limb. Nor are the inscriptions of any 
special interest. They are few and customary, and the most 
uninteresting subject—the bearers of offerings — being that 
which was of most vital concern to the dead ; the first place and 
the best efforts of the sculptor were given to this. Neverthe- 
less, there is proof that the artist was capable of the highest, 
especially in one half finished group of cattle, which I think 
may scarely be surpassed by anything similar in Egypt. And 
even the hundredth “Servant of the Spirit” did not fail to 
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excite anew keen admiration for the bold draughtsmanship and 
skillful technique, and for the artistic appreciation of those 
subtle curves which the human form assumes. 

The art traditions of the tomb being then so high, and the 
productiveness of the most ancient golden age of art known 
to us being limited, I have taken some pains to give something 
like a fac simile in outline of the whole relief. Those of them 
which are defaced, or in bad preservation, require an amount 
of labor quite disproportionate to their value. Hence my 
sojourn here has been much longer than | expected or wished. 
I can only hope that the pleasure which I have received from 
the beautiful wall surfaces, which have supplied me with 
shelter and entertainment, as well as hard labor, so long, may 
by means of my season’s work, be communicated in appreciable 
measure to many who can never hope to see originals which I 
shall soon rebury under their guardian sands. 

The word “explorer” has a romantic charm for most men, 
and their countenances when they meet those laborers in the 
treasure mines of the past, whose duty lies solely in reproduc- 
tion, and who, therefore, of necessity, if not of choice (for the 
flesh is weak), eschew discovery. It may not be wholly a mag- 
nification of office, then, if I claim respect for the coypist of 
ancient monuments. His day of honor is perhaps approaching, 
as students grow sadly conscious how few and inaccurate are 
the materials at their disposal in libraries, and how little any 
recognition of the classic periods of Egyptian language and 
art guided the selection. In what concerns art and illustration 
the same misleading impression has been given by works, the 
popular support, and consequently the quality of which, was 
limited by the unhappy association in Egyptology of funds and 
“finds.” It is astonishing how unthinking is the devotion paid 
to discovery and discoverers. Perhaps some day names will be 
no longer honored for mere luck or manipulation of opportun- 
ity, unconscious that a brilliant series of discoveries may imply 
scores of tombs half excavated, unstudied, ' unchronicled, 
undone. Then the merit will be placed with men whose “ dis- 
coveries " have been hammered and forged out of unbeautiful 
and insignificant fragments of fact, or have been reached as the 
result of a shrewdness shaped by wide knowledge of the history 
of man, and by keen insight into his natural thoughts and 
works and ways. The day may even come when the title “exca- 
vator” will, in lieu of good evidence tothe contrary, be a term of 
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reproach, as of one who is open to the suspicion of lightly 
gambling with trust moneys or making away with unique heir- 
looms. Certainly the proportion of digging to the publication of 
results in a form which will be responsive to the questionings, 
not only of present, but also of future science, is far too great. 
One of the most difficult of all things to realize is that there 
will be ideals and sciences in the future of which we have not 
so much as a conception. We lament that men of the past lost 
priceless opportunities for answering the questions which a 
later day would laboriously ask. We do not see how much we 
are in danger of being anathematized by the men of the 
sciences that is to be; we who will not be exonerated like the 
pioneers of the past by ignorance whereunto the infant science 
might grow. We are under an obligation to lay up for an un- 
known future, as well as to enjoy and meet the needs of the 
present. This can only be done by an almost contemptible 
miserliness in petty facts, and a poor-spirited solicitude for 
detail. 

The unfinished state of the corridor of this tomb of 
Ptahhetep helps to carry one back to days when the brother- 
draughtsmen of a simpler age were at work on these walls in 
place of myself. Here the artist’s outline drawings in colored 
inks had not yet been touched by the chisel ; there the young 
apprentice worked under the master’s eye, hacking out the 
figures singlely into relief; and one can almost choose the 
spot where the master sat and worked on that day when one 
of the caprices of fortune or of mood which characterize the 
East put a stop to further work here. It would be deeply 
interesting were it possible to come into nearer acquaintance 
with the men whose spirit and cunning have immortalized 
themselves in these stone sculptures. It is scarcely to be 
believed that men of these highest powers were many in num- 
ber at any time. Such perfection could hardly be reached 
apart from continuous employment, and the quantity of finest 
art which remains from any reign of this age is not more than 
might be due to one or two masters. Possibly the work of 
some Egyptian Michael Angelo is before us in this tomb, so 
that the scheme of subject, the faultlessly pious inked outlines, 
and the deft chisel-work which so beautifully replaced them, 
are the work of one versatile hand. Without having so com- 
plex a mental life as ours, and lacking- nomenclature and 
historic precedent for his sensations, this genius, in whom the 
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natural bent of his countrymen toward the feelings and powers 
out of which true art is born found gathered expression, may 
have been one whose spirit found delight in Beauty, and in the 
creation under his hand of beautiful forms. But all knowledge 
of these men is lost, and we are most thankful for as much as 
an initial in the corner of the picture of one of these “makers ” 
of olden time. Low down in the corner, near the door of 
Ptahhetep’s chamber, where the customary scene of a fracas 
among the boatmen is depicted, we see in the last boat our 
artist seated —“ his beloved and trusty artist, Ptahankhni. 

It was not alien to his homely nature to depict himself as 
enjoying a good repast served by dark-skinned slave-boys. In 
the tomb also of Mera here a curious scene meets us similarly 
on the very threshhold. A figure sits there who has been com- 
monly regarded as the owner of thetomb. But when Professor 
Erman and I were visiting it lately it struck us both that in 
truth this might be the artist’s signature, though the name has 
perhaps been lost with the upper part of the scene. The artist 
sits with his scribes palette hanging over his shoulder. Behind 
him on a stand, which from its notched brackets seems to rep- 
resent the ancient easel, is set a board. Itis blank. Butona 
similar one before him, which he is painting with color taken 
from an oval shell in his hand, are three fignres representing 
the three seasons of four months. It stands there, possibly, 
for the varied labors of the year’s round which the artist had 
depicted on the walls within. The blank drawing board may 
stand for yet unfinished divisions of this family grave. It will 
scarcely be an advertisement that the artist is open to a new 
engagement! I hear also that Mr. Newberry has found at 
Thebes the tomb of the architect of Queen Hatshepsut. It 
would be a great satisfactlon if the creator of the beautiful 
temple Der el Bahri and of its decorations was redeemed from 
personal oblivion for us. 

A charming point of epigraphy, useful as indicating the 
extreme reliance we may place on the forms of heiroglyphics 
of the ancient kingdom is afforded by the chamber of Ikhet- 
hetep. The pyramid sign in this tomb is nearly always repre- 
sented with two horizontal lines drawn through it about 
one-fifth from the base and one-third from the top. A painted 
example gives the reason. Here the lower portion is painted 
in imitation of granite, and this custom of laying some of the 
lower courses in this stone is to be seen—in fact, only a few 
miles from here —in the German excavations at Abusir. Per- 
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haps the base of the pyramid, with its sloping sides, represents 
the artificial or artificially shaped mound or platform which 
the same excavations so admirably exhibit. The hieroglyph 
is the more interesting that the pyramid in question — that of 
Assa—has not yet been identified. So that the copyist may 
be in time to give a helpful hint to the excavator. 
N. ve G. Davies. 
Tomb of Ptahhetep, Saqqara, Egypt. 


THE BIG FIND AT KARNAK. 


TUDENTS of art or history would have rejoiced to be with 
me to-day at the Temple of Karnak and seen the natives 
at work there, scrubbing the dirt of centuries from two of the 
most remarkable statues ever found. One of these was in ala- 
baster, and represented the great Theban god Ammon; the 
other, which is of the highest historical importance, was set up 
by King Usertesen, in honor of his father, in the days of Abra- 
ham. 

The art student would not care to cast even a passing 
glance upon this latter historical landmark, but he will become 
enthusiastic when he has seen the alabaster god. He is 
eighteen feet high, and was made from one sold block of stone, 
the largest alabaster statue in the world. Just now he is in 
three pieces, but he will soon have his sceptre in his hand 
again, and if people will considerately overlook a few patches, 
cracks and other ravages of time, they will worship him just as 
the ancient Egyptians did over three thousand years ago. 
Indeed, he is worthy of it, because he is so beautiful. 

At present the statue is broken into three main parts, with 
some smaller parts scattered into many small fragments, but 
these do not destroy the unity of the whole. The head and 
shoulders are in one large piece, the trunk another, and the 
feet and pedestal form a third, the whole when put together 
constituting an eighteen-foot standing image of the god. The 
head and face are perfectly intact, except that a small piece is 
broken from one side of the nose. The features are perfect in 
execution, the ears delicate, nose shapely, and lips smiling as 
if Ammon was speaking toa friend. The shoulders, which are 
part of the same piece as the head, are bold and massive, but 
withal symmetrical. The trunk and feet are in perfect har- 
mony with the godlike head. It seems as perfect a work of art 
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as if it had been carved by some Greek Praxiteles, although the 
hand of the Egyptian sculptor who hewed it was dust perhaps 
a thousand years before the birth of the Greek. 

The statue has doubtless been in the ruins for a long time. 
It was the custom of vandals, like a new line of priests, or the 
devotees of a new religion like Christianity and Mahometanism, 
to destroy, or at least deface, the images of gods. Thus at the 


Temple at Dendera the Christians have scratched the face of 
every image of Hathor which adorned scores of capitals. So 
if this image of Ammon had been knocked down by those who 
were not his followers his features, too, would doubless bear 
the mark; but, as his nose alone is broken, the disfigurement 
must be attributed to something besides iconoclasm — possibly 
one of the columns of the hypostyle hall fell upon it. This 
conjecture is supported by the fact that the statue was found 


close by the entrance near a fallen column. 

The age of this work of art can be determined with some 
degree of definiteness. It will be remembered that before the 
time of Amenhotep IV, a king of the eighteenth dynasty, about 
1500 B. C., Ammon was the god of Thebes, which was the cap- 
ital of the New Empire. Amenhotep destroyed the worship 
of Ammon and forced the people to adopt the worship of a god 
called “ Eten,”’ which is a word for the sun. He moved the 
capital from Thebes and made the place now called Tel-el- 
Amarna the chief city of Egypt and the seat of his government. 
But upon the death of this king the priests of Ammon at 
Thebes regained the power and overthrew the religious move- 
ment of Amenhotep. The following kings (of the nineteenth 
dynasty) were devotedly attached to the worship of Ammon. 
It was doubtless at this time, the age of Rameses II, that the 
statue was made. Had it been made before Amenhotep would 
have destroyed it, and it is hardly possible to assume that the 
decadent art of any later age than that of Rameses II could 
have produced it. 

M. Georges Legrain, a Frenchman, one of the assistant 
“conservateurs” of the Gizeh Museum, at Cairo, found the 
statue. He was naturally all excitement as, piece by piece, the 


native Arabs dug out the fragments and washed them off. 
It is a rare thing for an Egyptologist to show such enthusiasm. 
But why shouldn’t he? Just for fun he was asked if he was 
going to send the god to the British Museum. “ Jamais!” was 
the reply. Probably no one ever said “never” more vehe- 
mently; all the nasal twang he could muster gave a very 
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defiant intonation to his ejaculation. Professor Naville, who 
came up soon after the discovery, expressed the wish that the 
statue should remain where it properly belongs; not in any 
museum, but in the temple where Ammon was worshipped. 
This seems, indeed, very appropriate, for the great temple at 
Karnak is, above all, the place to arouse a feeling of sentiment 
which would incline one to respect a statue found here. Ithas 
been the custom heretofore to strip the temples of all their 
decorations and hurry them away to England, to Paris, to 
Berlin, or to install all great discoveries in the Egyptian Na- 
tional Museum at Gizeh, a suburb of Cairo. In any of these 
places one even tires seeing so many fine things. Both M. 
Legrain and Professor Naville seemed glad that to France 
belonged the honor of the discovery. 


The second statue is slightly under lifesize, and is carved 
neither poorly nor artistically from black mottled granite. It 
is in a sitting posture. M. Legrain found the face yesterday 
and the body this morning. With the exception of being 
headless, this statue is perfectly preserved. It was perhaps so 
inoffensive looking that no one cared to destroy it. Usertesen 
I caused it to be made in honor of his father. The important 
thing about this statue is an inscription carved on a slab in 
the lap. It is witten in heiroglyphics, and the translation is as 
follows : 

“The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Ra-Kheper-Ka 
(i. e., Usertesen I, this being another name by which he was 
called), has made in remembrance of his father, the Prince 
Antef, an offering of a thousand loaves of bread, a thousand 
oxen and fowl, a thousand garments, a thousand bolts of cloth, 
and of incense like unto a faithful follower of Ammon, Lord 
of the Thrones of the Two Lands. The Prince Antef, son of 
Akoui.” 

The historical significance of this inscription is great, not 
only to Egyptologists and special students of history, but to 
every one who has ever visited Egypt or who has read of the 
Temple of Karnak. The great German explorer Lepsius, the 
Frenchman Mariette and others have shown that the vast 
temple was a gradual growth, probably reaching back in its 
beginnings to the Middle Empire kings, over two thousand 
years before Christ. But for this date they had only a late in- 
scription on one of the side walls of the temple, due to kings 
who reigned five or six centuries after the beginning of the 
temple. The finding of this Middle Empire statue is highly 
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important, therefore, as contemporary evidence which defi- 
nitely confirms the beliefs of Lepsius, Mariette and others, and 
positively carries back over five hundred years the date of the 
building of this temple. 

Usertesen I, called Ra-Kheper-Ka in the inscription, was 
the second king of the twefth dynasty. This dynasty was the 
nucleus of the Middle Empire period, beginning in the twenty- 
second century before Christ. Usertesen lived not later than 
ztoo B.C. No monument or inscription ever before found in 
the temple was carved before 1600 B. C. 

The portion of the ruins in which the statue was found also 
assists to verify the conclusion as to the older origin of the 
temple. M. Legrain unearthed it in the very part of the build- 
ing which had been supposed to belong to the twelfth dynasty. 
Those who have visited Karnak will remember the two beau- 
tiful granite columns in front of the granite sanctuary of 
Thothmes III. At the base of these the statue was found. 

More valuable finds are likely to be made any day while 
the restoration of this temple is going on. It was and is the 
most enormous structure in the world. Its ruins to-day cover 


many acres. The nucleus of the temple alone is over 1200 
feet in length. All of the great rulers of Egypt from the time 
of the Middle Empire, over 2000 B. C., until after the Roman 
occupation, added to the work from time to time during a 
period, therefore, of over two thousand years. A word of 
description of this remarkable structure may not be uninterest- 
ing to American readers. 


The temple was approached by three long avenues of 
sphinxes. One of these extended all the way from the Tem- 
ple of Luxor, on the south, a half-hour’s ride on a donkey, 
the whole way being lined on either hand with hundreds of 
sphinxes hewn from stone. Seven large temples surrounded 
the main temple. The last is the sanctuary of Ammon, the 
“Throne of the Two Lands.” It is the greatest architectural 
construction ever built. You approach it from either end 


through a gigantic outer gateway. Six mighty pylons, or 
tower gates, extend in succession across the shorter dimension 
of the building. The largest of these tower gates is 372 feet 
wide, 50 feet thick and 140 feet high. Between the first two 
of these pylons are the remains of the great court. It is so 
large that two considerable temples are built within it. From 
the great court you enter the colonnaded hall, a vast structure, 
the most stupendous of all buildings of its kind. It is 338 feet 
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long and 170 feet wide. The entire cathedral of Notre Dame, 
in Paris, might be put into this one hall alone and leave plenty 
of room to spare. Its roof is supported upon sixteen rows of 
columns, 134 in all; the two central rows of columns are 60 
feet high, 35 feet in circumference and 11 feet 10 inches in 
diameter The remaining columns are 42% feet high and 
27% feet in circumference. They are all carved with repre- 
sentations of deities and kings, once colored in bright hues ; 
no place in all the world so thrills the traveller or makes him 
at the same time so conscious of the vanity of human greatness. 
ness. 

Behind the great colonnaded hall is a central court. Here 
are still standing two obelisks, two solid shafts of granite. 
These two are representatives of four—that is, two pairs, 
which originally stood here; one from each pair has fallen. 
The first pair was the work of Thothmes I; the second was 
erected by his great daughter, Hatshepshut (Hatasoo). The 
standing obelisk of this latter pair is the largest in Egypt, 
being 97% feet high, and is notable as being the work of a 
woman, The tallest standing obelisk, however, is not in Egypt, 
but stands in front of the Lateran, at Rome; it is 105 feet high 
and was erected by Thotmes I, having been carried to Rome 
by the Romans. Back of the obelisks is the sanctuary cham- 
ber, and behind this are a few scattered blocks which, since 
the discovery of the second statue on this very day, are known 
to be the remains of a Middle Empire temple. 

The whole temple is more or less in ruins. Sad heaps 
of ruins represent what were once beautiful columns and ex- 
quisite statuary. The huge pylons are crumbling at the top 
and wasting away at the base. The remains of dwelling 
houses of sun-dried brick, built round the temple by natives in 
the Christian period, long since the temple was deserted, have 
disintegrated into dust and half covered the outer walls. Even 
in the great colonnaded hall there yet remain immense heaps 
of debris. 


Still the work of restoration is in progress. This is under 
the supervision of M. Legrain. He has already spent four 
years here, and to complete his work with the present force 
will require ten years more. The labor goes on during the six 
cooler months of the year, and seven hundred men are at pres- 
ent employed. Much has been accomplished already, and so 
far without accident. The work is interesting, but must needs 


be slow. For example, the entire force of seven hundred men 
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were required to work one solid month simply in taking down 
a leaning column which was in danger of falling and knocking 
down many more. Had the top of it been removed without 
propping it, the whole would have fallen and done great injury 
to the remaining columns. M. Legrain therefore built a solid 
inclined plane the height of the entire column and architrave ; 
then he took down the architrave, which weighed twenty-six 
tons and rolled it down the inclined plane. After this he cut 
down the inclined plane to the level of the bottom of the aba- 
cus, a block which crowns the column and is separate from it, 
weighing in this case ten tons. It was then rolled down the 
plane. The column shaft is built up of huge lozenges of stone, 
placed one above the other, each weighing five tons. Legrain 
therefore cut down his inclined plane to the level of the bottom 
of the top lozenge or drum of the column, removed this one in 
the same manner, and by this method brought down all the 
sixteen drums of the column, one after another. To recon- 
struct the column M. Legrain will reverse this process. 

What has made the work proceed most slowly, however, is 
the fact that the bases of the columns have crumbled. They 
are composed of sandstone, and the surrounding dust of the 
ruins, containing as it does much nitre, so impregnates the 
waters of the inundation that they become a solution of nitre, 
which enters into the stone and disintegrates it. It is then 
turned into simple sand, which may be brushed aside with the 
hands. To repair the columns is, therefore, a delicate opera- 
tion; but M. Legrain has gone about it carefully, and has 
successfully restored them one after another. His method of 
putting in a sound base under a standing column is as follows -: 
Had he taken away all the loose, disintegrated stone of the base 
at one time the columns would have fallen; he therefore laid 
out a division of the base of each column in cross section into. 
eight parts. He would then remove the crumbled sandstone 
from an eighth part of the base of a column, and would pro- 
ceed to fill the cavity with cement. He would next remove a 
second eighth of crumbled sandstone, and, as before, fill its. 
place with cement. In this manner he gradually, in eight 
parts, removed all of the crumbled sandstone base, and filled 
the place which it had occupied with cement. Thus all the. 
columns which have been uncovered have been restored, but 
there yet remain many more which at their bases are crumbled. 
The work is going on, however, and ere long all of the masonry 
which has not been used in the construction of other buildings 
will be once more in place. 
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This work is enormous, but the expense is not. The 
wages of the entire force of seven hundred men and boys is 
only $60 per day. Each one receives on an average less than 
ten cents from sun tosun. Although the pay seems small, it 
is proportionately quite enough ; for one brawny son of Erin 
can do as much with pick and shovel as a dozen Arabs, and 
have left plenty of time to smoke his pipe. The natives work 
in the most primitive way. They dig with small grub hoes, 
and carry dirt away by hand in little baskets. They do not 
complain about small pay, and know no such word as “strike.” 
Indeed, they are happy and contented, for one always hears a 
song where they are at work. They need but little food ; it is 
against their religion to drink liquor; they need little or no 
clothing in this hot climate; the Nile mud furnishes a roof, 
for it never rains; and they need no money to buy tobacco, 
because tourists supply them with cigarettes. 

Much of the wages which are paid them, and also a great 
deal of the expenditures of each restoration, as I have de- 
scribed, come from the pockets of the tourists. Each one who . 
visits the monuments of Egypt must procure a ticket good 
anywhere in the country, for which he pays an Egyptian pound, 
something near $5. This tourist fund amounted to about 


$11,000 last year. It is administered by a director at the Gizeh 
Museum. Some such work is also done by the money of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, furnished by English and American 
contributors. Much more money could be used if any one 
chose to give it; yet even at the present rate, in a few years 
more the Nile pilgrims themselves will have restored the 
fallen shrines of Egypt. 


CHARLES N. CREWDSON, 
Corresponding Secretary Chicago Society of Egyptian Research. 
Luxor, Upper Egypt, April 2, 1899. 


THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


T the recent meeting of the American Oriental Society, 

Prof. Gottheil of Columbia University presented the report 
of the Committee on the Catalogueing of Oriental MSS. in this 
country, a large number having been recently imported and 
catalogued by Prof. Hyvernat of the Catholic University of 
America, two of these forming the subject of a special paper 
by Dr. Casanowicz of the National Museum in Washington, 
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under the title, “Two Hebrew Manuscripts.” Prof. Barton of 
Bryn Mawr, gave some explanatory notes on the forty-fourth 
and forty-fifth Psalms, and a critical note on one of the contract 
tablets in Messiner’s A/tababylonisches Privatrecht. This was 
followed by a paper by Mr. Gray of Columbia University, on 
Pali and Persian phonology, an attempt to trace parallel lines 
of phonetic development in the dialectic variations of these 
two Aryan branches. 

Prof. Haupt of Johns Hopkins gave an interesting inter- 
pretation of the name Jerusalem, stating that the name meant 
originally “ Stronghold”’ or ‘‘ City of Safety.” Prof. Morse of 
Salem spoke on the possibility of communication between the 
West and East in early times. Prof. Morse’s paper was re- 
stricted to the question whether the American stringed instru- 
ment was pre-Columbian, but, handling the subject on broader 
lines, he came to the conclusion that there was no communica- 
tion at all before to Columbus. Prof. Hopkins of Yale 
University, offered some new words to Sanskrit lexicography, 
and, among other points of grammatical and archeological 
interest, pointed out the Sanskrit parallels to the famous 
“Automatic” conflagration of Thucidides, ii., 77. Modern ob- 
servers testify that, in the jungle, fire is lighted by the friction 
of bamboos rubbed against each other by the wind; Prof. 
Hopkins gave extracts from the Hindoo epic showing that this 
fact is recognized in the native literature. 

Prof. Jackson of Columbia, gave a supplementary series 
of notes on certain dramatic elements in Sanskrit plays. He 
compared the principles of construction in Sanskrit and in the 
modern drama of Europe, his special theme in this paper being 
the observance of the unities by the Hindoo dramatists. Prof. 
Lanman of Harvard, read a paper on “Indian Proverbs which 
occur both in Sanskrit and Pali Books.” Prof. Lyon of Har- 
vard, read a paper on the identification of a/a/u as a variety of 
stone. Prof. Lyon showed that it was not a precious stone, 
as has been assumed ; but whether the word denoted a special 
kind of stone or any kind of ‘‘striped” stone, which might be 
used for utensils, remains doubtful. After a short paper by 
Prof. Haupt on the vowels of the preformatives of the imper- 
fect in Sanskrit, Prof. Torrey of Andover drew a very curious 
parallel between the modern tale of King John and the Abbot 
of Canterbury and a Coptic original, which Prof. Torrey has 
found in an unpublished manuscript. In Prof. Torrey's opinion 
the modern story was brought to Europe via Spain, and he 
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appears to have good reason for his contention that the re- 
semblance between the oriental and occidental versions of the 
tale is too close to be accidental. 

Mr. Montgomery Schuyler of Columbia, made an analysis 
of the part of the buffoon in Sanskrit plays, and Prof. Johns- 
ton of Johns Hopkins presented in 7” absentia a new interpre- 
tation of the Letter of an Assyrian Princess. Prof. Jastrow of 
the University of Pennsylvania contributed a discussion in re- 
gard to the significance of tearing the garments as a symbol of 
mourning. He claimed that the tearing of garments was not 
originally a rending, but a stripping or tearing. Prof. Hop- 
kins gave the results of an analysis of epic metres in Sanskrit, 
the epic poem being markedly freer than the classical. Some 
new inscriptions sent as Indian to Prof. Gottheil were exhibited, 
and shown by him to be Palmyrene instead of Sanskrit. Prof. 
Torrey showed that these unpublished letters attributed to the 
pillared Simeon are not genuine. Prof. T. F. Wright read a 
paper on Saph and the Tell es-Safi.” 

Prof. Everett of Harvard, read a paper on the psychology 
of the two great Hindoo philosophers, Vedanta and Sankhya. 
Prof. Everett showed that in reality both systems were ideal- 
istic, though the latter is popularly reckoned as dualistic. The 
relation between magic and religion formed the topic of a 
paper presented by Prof. Toy of Harvard. It was Sir Alfred 
Lyell who first emphasized the difference between magic and 
religion, claiming that while the latter takes the gods as helpers, 
the former is always opposed to the gods and works by coercing 
them. The difference was somewhat exaggerated at its first 
presentation, and Prof. Toy very rightly pointed out that to a 
considerable extent the question is one of terminology. Even 
in India, witchcraft does not always stand in such sharp anti- 
thesis to religion. 

The meaning of gog in Gog and Magog formed the subject 
of the next paper. It was presented by Prof. Haupt, who held 
that gog was a gentile term equivalent to Northern Barbarian, 
while magog was a repetition of the same word, its prefix 
meaning no more than place of (the Northern Barbarian). A 
somewhat similar paper lighting up old names with etymologi- 
cal meaning, was given soon after by Prof. Jackson, who, in 
analyzing the ancient Persian idea of devil, showed that Ahri- 
man is to. be interpreted as the “Spirit of Antagonism,” who is 
called also by another epithet that signifies “full of death,” 
just as the Buddhist devil, Mara, is Death. 
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NEW DISCOVERIES AT POMPEII. 


HE excavations at Pompeii have been continued during the 
ast year, and have resulted chiefly in the discovery of small 
houses containing objects of secondary interest and importance. 
In the neighborhood of the Gate of Vesuvius a portion of the 
city wall belonging to the earliest period of Pompeiian build- 
ing was laid bare, and is interesting, as it is apparently more 
ancient than such other portions of the wall as have been dis- 
covered. It appears to be of Oscan construction, being built 
of large blocks of rough stone neatly joined without mortar, 
and resembles somewhat the facade of “The House of the 
Surgeon,” which is admittedly of Oscan architecture, though 
the stones are larger and not so smoothly faced. This section 
of the excavations being exhausted, the ground already appro- 
priated being finished, the director determined to excavate the 
small corner near the ‘‘ Sea Gate,” which was the only unex- 
cavated spot in that part of the city. Experts had long been 
anxious to see what lay buried there, for there was a portion 
of a very large and handsome red marble pillar which had long 
been above ground, and had given rise to sundry conjectures. 
On removing the soil the site was found to be occupied by 
the foundations of a temple which was in course of construc- 
tion at the time of the destruction of the city in 79 A.D. This 
is particularly interesting, because it was supposed that all the 
sacred edifices of the city had been discovered long ago, no im- 
portant deity being without a representative temple; but, un- 
fortunately, there is nothing in the rudiments of the temple 
before us to indicate to whom it was to be dedicated on its 
completion. It is evident that, though very small, it was in- 
tended to rival in its decoration any temple which existed in 
the city, and though it had scarcely risen above the ground 
level, the marble architraves, carved with the usual egg and 
tooth moulding, are lying around it ready to be put up, and 
the Corinthian capitals, some finished and others only partly 
executed, are displayed in the inclosure, as well as the base of 
a pillar upon which the mason was at work at the time of the 
catastrophe which overwhelmed the city. The tool-marks on 
this base are clearly perceptible, and look as if the workman 
had only just left his task. 
As to the handsome red marble pillar to which we have 
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alluded, it is reasonable to conjecture that it was the base for 
the statue of the god, as it is about four feet long, and the only 
piece of colored marble found on the site. The partly exe- 
cuted capitals are extremely interesting, as showing the 
methods of the Roman artist who was engaged upon them, 
while those that are complete are very good specimens indeed, 
considering that they belong to an age of decline. 

If Pompeii itself has not been productive of sensation this 
year, a small excavation on private ground only a few yards 
outside the walls has more than made up for this by revealing 
one of the finest and most interesting mosaics of antiquity. 
Surrounded by a most exquisite garland of flowers, with a 
theatrical mask thrown in here and there to break the pattern, 
is a picture representing a group of seven philosophers, one of 
whom is seated with a papyrus in his hand, and the others are 
grouped round listening tohim. In the background are some 
ruined pillars, and in the right-hand upper corner is a repre- 
sentation of the Areopagus of Athens, with its rocks and 
buildings. 

The mosaic is polychrome and in diminutive cubes of very 
fine workmanship, equal in merit to those by Dioscorides of 
Samos in the Naples Museum, which are believed to be the 
only signed mosaics of antiquity. It is about three feet square, 
and was, no doubt, intended for the centre of the pavement of 
a room. It had probably never been used, and was a new 
mosaic, because it was not found on the ground, but leaning 
against a wall, showing either that it had been moved from 
some other place, or that it was about to be put down for the 
first time. Its perfect condition leads one to prefer the latter 
conjecture. The Government has purchased it from Signor 
D’Acquino, and it will shortly be exhibited to the public in the 
mosaic department of the Naples Museum. 

It is generally admitted that the earliest mosaics in Italy 
date from about 80 B.C., and there can be no doubt that in 
many cases they were reproductions, or, at all events, traditions 
of famous pictures. In the case before us the sketch of the 
Areopagus, concerning the identity of which there can be no 
doubt in the mind of any one who knows the spot even in its 
present state, displays the Greek origin of the work, and the 
scene depicted must either be some celebrated discussion on 
“Mars Hill,” or, what is more unlikely, a casual group of one 
of the Attic schools of thought such as might be seen there any 
day. At any rate, a sketch of the Areopagus which is recog- 
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nizable at the end of the nineteenth century is no mean treas- 
ure, and we are encouraged to hope that one or other of the 
archeological schools of Athens may be able to throw some 
light on the subject of this interesting mosaic. 

It is not thought likely that the D’Acquino excavations 
will produce other objects of great importance, as the house 
so far has shown no signs of being anything more than a sub- 
urban villa. After the rich find of silver which was made some 
three years ago in a house about a mile from Pompeii, and pre- 
sented by Baron Rothschild to the Louvre, it is unsafe to speak 
with too much confidence, but the above is the opinion of the 
expert who is in charge of the excavation. 





THE FOLK-LORE OF GREECE. 


T the recent conference of the Comparative Literature 

Society, Dr. Thomas Davidson gave a very interesting 

paper on the “ Folk-Lore of Greece,” of which the following is 
a synopsis : 

Greek, like all other mythology, has its origin in a crude 
imaginative attempt to interpret the phenomena of nature, so 
that people may find their way about among them. It is often 
supplemented by what may be called legend, that is, dim, dis- 
torted and exaggerated accounts of personages that have 
already existed. It thus becomes a mixture of interpretations 
of national phenomena and misinterpretations of historical 
events and characters. The two elements are frequently so 
combined as to be indistinguishable. 

It is usually believed that Greek folk-lore is, for the most 
part, of Aryan origin, of the same sort as the lore of India, 
Persia, and Scandinavia. But acloser examination shows that 
this is not the case, that it is composed of many elements or 
strata, originating with as many different peoples—peoples that 
went to form the strongly composite Greek race. 

What the earliest people was that occupied Greece and 
contributed to its folk-lore is not quite clear. It called itself 
Pelasgian (which is probably the same word as Philistine), and 
was seemingly closely allied with the Tyrrhenians, or Etrur- 
ians, of Italy. Tyrrhenian itself is probably Turan, so that 
Philistines, Pelasgians, and Tyrrhenians belonged to the great 
Turanian race, which in the Valley of the Euphrates laid the 
foundations of human civilization, early movements of which 
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have recently been discovered at Nippur. This race seems in 
early times to have been scattered over the whole of Western 
Asia and Southern Europe, and to have contained the first 
civilizers. In modern Europe it is represented by the Turks. 

Just what elements this people contributed to the Greek 
folk-lore is not quite easy to say, said the lecturer, but their 
character, I think, may be determined. The dark, gloomy, 
magical, mystical elements are theirs. Wherever we find the 
Turanian race we find these—whether in Babylonia or Etruria. 
Their gods were gods of earth and sea chiefly. To them be- 
long Hades, Demeter, Persephone, Bacchus, and the older sea 
divinities, Nereus, Proteus, etc., with all of whom is connected 
a mystical element. The Turanian clung to the doctrine of 
porsonal immortality more than any other race, but the form 
of it was gloomy and almost repulsive, for which reason it oc- 
cupied a very prominent place in their thought. Men love the 
dark and mysterious. The story of the abduction of Perse- 
phone and all the stories about Dionysius are part of the Tur- 
anian folk-lore. 

After the Turanians, the Semites came into Greece. 
Issuing in all probability from the Arabian desert, this people, 
many ages before our era, spread all over Western Asia and 
Southern Europe, from the borders of India almost to the Alps. 
They were a different people altogether from the Turanians, 
loving mirth and jollity, sunlight and open air. Their gods 
were all, or nearly all, sky gods; their myths related to the 
labors of the sun, in his passage across the sky, and to the 
romantic wanderings of the moon. The stars also were im- 
portant elements in their lore, and so were the phenomena of 
the weather. The Semites are the religious race, par excel- 
lence. Whenever they come in contact with other races, even 
with the Aryan, they impose their religion upon them, sup- 
pressing what previously existed. All Western Aryans, even 
to-day, profess Semitic religions. 

The Turanian gods, with the exception of Hades, hardly 
play any part in the poems of Homer, which, strange to say, 
represent the Semitic element in Greek folk-lore. It is clear 
that the Semites, who had originally no doctrine of immortality, 
borrowed one from the conquered Turanians, just as the 
Hebrews, of whom the same is true, borrowed theirs from the 
Persians. As we all know, there is no such doctrine in the 
Old Testament till we come to the Book of Daniel, written 
under Persian, and perhaps Greek, influence. 
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Almost all the Greek gods, with the exception of those I 
have mentioned, and most of the folk-lore, including that which 
is embodied in the Homeric poems, is of Semitic origin. The 
gods and myths of the Greeks, the bulk of their folk-lore 
is prevailingly Semitic, having its origin, not in the mother 
land of India, Persia, or Scandinavia, but in the Arabian desert, 
and being introduced by a people closely akin to the Phcoeni- 
cians, Hebrews, Syrians, Babylonians, Assyrians, and Arabs. 
The Semites were city builders, not, like the Turanians, mere 
tower builders. Hence it comes that a large proportion of the 
names of Greek cities, and particularly of the more ancient 
ones, are capable of interpretation in Semitic, and no other 
tongue. And the same is true of the names of the mythic 
founders of cities and of their ancient heroes. 

The speaker pointed out that in the Homeric legends all 
the chief heroes and heroines bear Semitic names, while the 
subordinate ones bear Aryan names. This, he argued, demon- 
strated that the Homeric legends are of Semitic origin. The 
Homeric poems, he said, though never canonized, were in 
reality the Bible of the Greeks, the source of all their wisdom, 
the universal school book. 

Dr. Davidson called attention to the strong tendency to 
personification in the Semitic element of Greek folk-lore, and 
argued that this tendency gave rise to the Greek arts of archi- 
tecture, painting and sculpture. He said that tragedy and 
comedy are due to the Turanian element. Reading our Bibles, 
he said, we are apt to think the Semites were destitute of art, 
but nothing can be further from the truth. 

The lecturer spoke of the Aryan as the third element in 
Greek folk-lore, and said it was introduced almost in historic 
times. The Aryans dropped their own gods and adopted those 
of the Semites, whom they had conquered. The only excep- 
tion almost, said the speaker, was Zeus, the chief Aryan god, 
who retained his place at the head of the Greek Pantheon. 
Dr. Davidson closed as follows : 

I know few things more pathetic than what may be seen 
any day upon the Athenian Acropolis, the crude, uncouth re- 
mains of Byzantine sculpture and architecture, mingled with 
fragments of old Greek work that seem to have come from the 
hands of the gods. But in these uncouth beginnings there was 
a promise of better things, and these we are to-day gradually 
realizing. Greek folk-lore performed a noble task, but we can 
not return to it. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


HE Statement for April gave some idea of the richness of 

the ground now being worked by Dr. Bliss. As a por- 
tion of the objects found he fignred some fifty, leaving them to 
be studied at leisure by home scholars. Some of these objects 
will be reproduced in casts. Oneinscribed weight is a mate to 
one which I procured some years ago, and which has been re- 
produced under the name of the “Inscribed Bead.” Very 
interesting questions will arise as the objects are studied, espe- 
cially in relation to the inscription upon a jar, which Dr. Bliss 
reads as meaning: “Belonging to the King of Hebron.” A 
mate of this was pictured in the “Recovery of Jerusalem” 
long ago. The accumulation of duplicates of inscriptions is 
exceedingly important, but has not been feasible before. 

The whole account of this work at Tell Zakariya was 
most creditable to Dr. Bliss and Mr. McAllister. 

In another article Dr. Schick showed by which gate our 
Lord made the triumphal entry into Jerusalem, and he also 
told exactly what was done to prepare the city and its environs 
for the visit of the German Emperor last year. 

M. Clermont-Ganneau had a clear account of his identifica- 
tion of the site of Gezer by means of finding several of its 
boundary stones, all marked with the name, and so indicating 
a place for profitable excavation when the time shall come. 

The aqueducts came in for an intelligent notice. A series 
of articles was begun on “ Woman in the East,” from the well 
known pen of Mr. P. J. Baldensperger, long a resident of Pal- 
estine. Colonel Conder also told of some newly found Hittite 
texts, 

An inquiry has lately been made as to life-membership, 
and the home office has informed me that a payment of ten 
guineas, about $51.15 is sufficient to constitute one a life-mem- 
ber, to whom the Statement will be sent and subscribers’ prices 
given permanently. 

I have lately had the satisfaction of forwarding the legacy 
left to the Fund by the late Rev. Walter G. Webster of Provi- 
dence, R. I., being the first legacy which it has received from 
America. As our work of excavation is only beginning, such 
gifts will not only perpetuate the memory of our friends, but 
warrant the continuance of the work. It may be well to say 
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that in a will the proper designation to be used is “‘ The Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund of London, England.” 

I was lately surprised to receive a visit from a neighbor, a 
leading scholar in this field, who asked me if I could tell him 
where he could procure a copy of the “ Excavation of Jerusa- 
lem.” Upon my taking him into the room in which all the 
publications of the Fund are kept on sale, he was astonished to 
learn of the fact. Now if he, who has called many times, who 
has been a subscriber for years, and whose whole time is given 
to Biblical archeology, had not learned where to obtain the 
books, maps, charts, slides and so forth, all efforts to let the 
public know of the secretary’s work would seem to have been 
in vain. Of course it has not been in vain, as the business testi- 
fies, but it is amazing how slowly such facts become known in 
one’s own community, not to speak of distant places. This 
friend got what he wanted at once and was pleased to know 
how easily he could procure anything. 

A great effort is being made by Professor D. G. Lyon of 
Harvard University, to raise fifty thousand doilars with which 
to build a Semitic Museum. The University possesses a col- 
lection which was made by U.S. Consul Merrill, and is very 
extensive in its scope. It is to be hoped that Dr. Lyon will 
succeed, and that such a museum will be established as will 
promote the study of the Bible from the oriental point of view, 
for otherwise it is criticised and unjustly condemned. 

THEODORE F. WriGuHt, 
U. S. Secretary. 


42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


A volume is soon to be published by John Murray, London, 
entitled Authority and Archeology, Sacred and Profane. It is 
a composite work, of which Mr. David G. Hogarth, Oxford 
University, and director of the British School at Athens, is the 
editor. The other contributors are also distinguished writers 
and investigators in Archeology—Professors S. R. Driver of 
of Oxford, E. A. Jordan of University College, London, F. LI. 
Griffith, F. Haverfield, and A. C. Headlem. 





We are indebted to the New York 77tbune for Mr. Chas. 
Crewdson’s letter on “The Big Find at Karnak,” and to Prof. 
E. Washburn Hopkins correspondence for the account of the 
meeting of the American Oriental Society. 
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Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the 
Archaeological Survey Fund, and the Graéco- 


Roman Branch. 
To the Edttor: 


The following subscriptions from April 20 to May 20 are 
gratefully acknowledged : 


Mrs. R, C. Amgs, - - $125.00 Prof. Chas. Eliot Norton, 
Mrs. Walter C. Baylies, 5.00 LL.D., - - - ° 
Mrs. ANDREW BIGELow, - , . E. Parker, - -  - 
H. Bissell, - - y Hos. H. Powers, 
Mrs. W. R. Bremer, - . id Hon. John C, Ropes, 
W. A. Brewer Jr., - , S. Rosendale, 
R. W. D. Bryan, - . , Henry E. Russell, 
Mrs. Freeman J. Bumstead, Samuel gee - 
P. Carus, - - - . Ellis S - : 
my H. Center, - ' Prof. ~ Cc. Stearns, - 
iss Maria L. Corliss, - , mage W. Tiemann, - - 
S. D, CoyKENDALL, - m. Maury Weed, - - 
Francis A. Cunningham, " Mrs. S. P. Whiting,  - : 
R,. D. Didama, M. D., - , Fred’k R. Wells Williams, - 
| Douglas, -~ - ’ Amherst College Library, - 
rs. E, Elizabeth Eastman, . Am. Geographical Society, - 
Mrs. Susan D, Ely, - ' Carnegie Libra . 
Mrs. Henry Farnam, - ’ Congregational ibrary, 
Mrs. J. N. Fiske, - - ‘ Free Public Library, vans- 
Mrs. O. B. Frothingham, . ton lll., - 
S. P. Fenn, - m Free Public Library, New- 
Mrs. George S. Fraser, - ’ ark, N. J., - 
Mrs. Lydia B. Hibbard, , Haverhill Public Library, . 
John E. Hudson, - : . Minneapolis Athenzum, = - 
Hon. Samuel Johnson, - . Nantucket Athenzeum, - 
Prof. F. W. Kelsey, - r NeEwTON THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
Mrs. E. D. Kimpati, - . NARY, SORT ale 
Wm. H,Lyon, - - " Northampton Public Library, 
Mrs. SAMUEL MATHER, 50.00 Pequot Library, - 
Mrs. Samuel L. Mather, 5.00 Public Library,New London, 
Fred G. McKean, - - 10.00 State Historical Society, Wis., 
Mrs. Elizabeth P, Means, in The Newberry Library, - 


memory, - 5.00 Virginia ‘Theclogteal Semi- 
Mrs, Exvserr B. Monroe, - 35.00 na 


aN 
Pres't Henry Morton, LL.D., 5.00 Y.M.C.A , New York City, 


ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


H. Bissell, - $5.00 Free Public Library, New- 
Mrs. George H. Corliss, 5.00 ark, N. J., - 
oseph H. Center, - ¥ . THEOLOGICAL ‘Seat- 
AMES DoucLas, - = - 
rs. Samuel Mather, - y Westhammeten Public Library, 
Mrs. Samuel L. Mather, : Pequot Library, - 
Mrs. Elbert B. Monroe, , Pratt Institute, - 
Julius W. Tiemann 5. State Historical Society of 
City Librar Association, Wisconsin, - 
Springfield, - / Virginia Theological Semi- 


nary, - 
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GRACO-ROMAN BRANCH. 
H. Bissell, . - - . Townsend Lansing, 
T. Q. Browne, Jr., - . rs. Samuel Mather, 
Joseph H. Center, - - r Prof. M. B. Riddle, 
Douglas, - - - / Hon. John C. Ropes, 

. M. Hogue, - - - Samuel Small, - 
Mrs. E. N. Horsford, - - J Prof. Chas. C. Stearns, 
Mrs. Herrick Johnson, - . i P. Woodbury, 
Wm. G. Johnston. - - enry L. Young, - 


Francis C. Foster, Honorary Treasurer. 


Office of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 59 Temple Street 
Boston. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, vol. xxi., Parts 3 and 4. The Consecration of a 
Church, Altar and Tank, according to the Ritual of the Coptic- 
Jacobite Church, with Note by the Bishop of Salisbury—A New 
Egyptian King, the Predecessor of Kheops: Prof. A. H. Sayce 
—Some Old Empire Inscriptions from El Kab: Prof. A. H. 
Sayce—Assyriological Notes: Prof. Dr. Hommel. Notes—As- 
syriological—Discoveries at Karnak—Yanoem of the Menep- 
theh Stele—The Tomb of Pepi-ankh-Chua—Egyptian Musical 
Instrument. 

A mile to the south of Ro-Anti, which place is nearly three 
miles inland from El-Kab, Mr. F. W. Green, when making a 
survey map of the country for Mr. Somers Clarke, in 1895, dis- 
covered some gra fitz, which when visited the following year by 
Mr. Somers Clarke, Mr. Quibell and Prof. Sayce, turned out to 
be of unusual interest. Prof. Sayce has since paid two visits 
to them and taken rubbings of the cartouches found in them, 
squeezes being impossible owing to the slight depth to which 
the lines of the characters are cut. 

Prof. Sayce describes the graffiti as follows: On the left is 
a boat of primitive pattern with a hawk above the prow, two 
oars at the stern, and a mast, while an oblong (or rectangular) 
cartouche takes the place of a deck cabin. Above the car- 
touche is a xud on which’stands two hawks, one with the crown 
of Lower and the other of Upper Egypt. The cartouche con- 
tains the hitherto unknown name Sh-a-ar-r-u, Sharu. To the 
right of this, and immediately above the recess, are two more 
oblong cartouches, with mud and the hawks above them. These 
cartouches contain the name of Khufu or Cheops. Finally, to 
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the right comes another boat, this time without a hawk, but 
with three ropes attached to the mast. 

The position occupied by the name of Sharu shows that he 
preceded Khufu. The boat which carries his cartouche seems 
to be funerary; it would appear, therefore, that he was already 
dead at the time the drawings were made, while Khufu, whose 
cartouches stand alone, was still alive. We may conclude, says 
Prof. Sayce, that Sharu was the immediate predecessor of 
Khufu. 

Now according to Manetho, as quoted by Africanus, Soris 
was the immediate predecessor of Suphis or Khufu, and the 
founder of the IVth dynasty. No trace of his name, however, 
has been hitherto found on the monuments, and his very exist- 
ence has been called in question. But the graffiti near El-Kab 
now prove that Manetho was right. Prof. Sayce’s article is 
accompanied by a plate. 


It has all along been supposed that the Codex Vaticanus, 
the leading Biblical manuscript extant, was of Egyptian origin, 
but practically conclusive evidence of it has not been furnished 
until recently. This is found in a thoroughly scholarly study 
by Alfred Rahlfs, printed in the Nachrichten of the Gottingen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenchaften (1899, Heft 1.), and entitled, 
“Alter und Heimath der Vaticanischen Bibelhandschrift.” 
The mode of investigation is by comparison with the famous 
Festival Letter, No. 39, of Athanasius, which, in the order in 
which the Old Testament books are given, presents features 
found in common only in the Vaticanus and not shared by the 
Sinaiticus, Alexandrinus or other leading Bible manuscripts. 
This is true both of the Canononical and Apochryphal books. 
Only in one respect is there a disagreement between the Codex 
and the letter of Athanasius; but for this Rahlfs offers a satis- 
factory explanation, the point at issue being the position as- 
signed to Judith next to Esther. In the case of the New 
Testament, too, this same agreement is found—all the more 
noteworthy in the case of the Hebrews, which is here placed 
ahead of the Pauline writings. Rahlfs is convinced that the 
Vaticanus is dependent on Athanasius, and not vice versa; 
and as the letter in question was written in 367, the Codex 
itself must be younger. These are the first data at hand for 
setting the age of the latter work, although it was generally 
assigned to the fourth century. 
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We learn from Luzac’s Oriental List that a short account 
of the journey of Drs. Belck aud Lehmann through Russian, 
Persian, and Turkish Armenia, with the purpose of copying 
and collecting the Vannic cuneiform inscriptions, has been pre- 
sented to the Akademie fiir Wissenschaften of Berlin. Perhaps 
the most important find recorded is a short Assyrian inscrip- 
tion of Tiglathpileser I., discovered at Goganlu near Melas- 
gert, in which the king is styled the conqueror of the lands of 
Nairi from Tummi to Daiani.” Some further notes concern- 
ing Belck’s and Lehmann’s discoveries will be found in the 
forthcoming number of Prof. Bezold's Zeitschrift fiir Assyri- 
ologie, to which the author’s have contributed a series of let- 
ters from Erivan and Van. 

In a pamphlet entitled L’cdiome des inscriptions cunciformes 
uartiques, Father Joseph Sandalgian, of the American Hospice 
at Rome has given a transliteration and Latin translation of 
of some of the Vannic inscriptions copied by Mr. Schulz and 
afterwards deciphered by Dr. Sayce. The author has under- 
taken to republish all the inscriptions from Van with an 
Armenian, Latin and French translation, a work to which the 
present article appears to be introductory. 


Hittite philology is progressing rapidly. Among the best 
that Prof. Jensen has published in the course of his attempt to 
decipher these inscriptions we must certainly count his reply 
to Prof. Sayce on the subject, which has been published in the 
April number of the Exposttory Times. We are glad to see 
that scholars are beginning to test Dr. Jensen’s results, and it 
appears to be a fact of some importance that not only Dr. 
Brockelmann (in No. t of this year’s “Gottingische gelehrte 
Anzeigen”) but also Prof. Zimmerman (in the forthcoming vol- 
ume of the Journal of the German Oriental Society ) declare 
themselves to be fully convinced of the soundness of his theory 
and the firmness of the basis on which he is building up his 
system of decipherment. So far as we can see at present, 
there is a great probability that Dr. Jensen is on the right 
track and has at any rate settled the question as to the nation- 
ality of those who caused these famous monuments to be in- 
scribed. 


Prof. Sayce, in a letter from Luxor to the P. S. B. A. 
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says: “M. Legrain, who is repairing the colums of the temple 
of Karnak and strengthening the foundations of the walls, has 
made some discoveries this winter which throw an important 
light on ancient Egyptian history. One monument brought to 
light by him states that Usertesen I. of the XIIth dynasty was 
a descendant of Antef-Aa of the XIth dynasty; another shows 
that Hor-em-heb of the XVIIIth dynasty was a high official 
under Tut-ankh-Amen; while certain sculptured blocks of 
sandstone represent Thothmes III. conducting the funeral of 
Hatshepsu, and acting as pilot to her funerary boat, and thus 
dispose of the theory that there was ill-feeling between Pha- 
roah and the queen who preceded him.” 


The Geographical Journal for April has an article by Dr. H. 
Schlichter, in which he endeavors to show by an examination 
of the extensive ruins in Rhodesia, South Africa, that these 
territories were, “ 1000 years before the commencement of the 
Christian era, a gold-producing country to a large extent, and 
colonized by the early Semitic races round the Red Sea, viz.: 
by Jews, Phoenicians, and Western Arabians.” The proofs are 
mainly the character of the buildings, their astronomical orna- 
mentation, and a supposed Semitic inscription which has been 
found. In the discussion which follows, Mr. F. C. Selous main- 
tains that the natives built stone walls as late as the beginning 
of this century, and extracted gold from quartz up to 1870. 


In the 6th part of the “Cuneiform Texts,” lately published 
by order of the Trustees of the British Museum, a liver-shaped 
tablet is published, which for a long time has puzzled Assyri- 
ologists. It was generally believed, however, that the con- 
tents of the cuneiform texts covering its surface dealt with 
some kind of magic. Dr. Boissier in a recent paper has stated 
his belief that the single lines refer to omens taken from the 
condition of the intestines. At the end of his discussion the 
author promises in the future some further explanation of the 
curious document, probably the oldest anatomical diagram in 
existence. 





Contents of the American Journal of Archeology, Jan.- 
Feb., 1899. The Hittite gods in Hittite Art, Wm. Hayes Ward 
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—The Gilt Bronze Tiles of the Pantheon, F. G. Moore—An 
Attic Lease Inscription, G. D. Lord—Archeological News and 
Discussions, H. N. Fowler. 

Dr. Ward’s article is a study of the Hittite Deities from 
the archzological rather than the literary side. The attempt 
has not been made in this paper to give a complete account of 
deities found in Hittite glyptic art, but only of those that 
seemed to be characteristic. 





The first ruins brought to light in the island of Milo are 
those of the ancient Acropolis; there were also discovered 
the structure of three towns, each built over the other, and 
two of them, as indicated by the style of the fragments and 
vases, belong to the Mycenean era. The third lies next to 
the rock. The Acropolis belongs to the island epoch before the 
introduction and development of the Mycenean art. The ex- 
cavations are regarded as very important. 


The Twelfth International Congress of Orientalists is to 
meet in Rome during the month of October. Count Angelo de 
Gubernatis is the President of the Organization Committee, and 
Francesco Lorenzo Pullée, Professor of Sanskrit in Pisa, the 
general secretary. Tickets of membership can be obtained of 


Professor Cyrus Adler, Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 





M. Legrain continues his work at Karnak, and has lately 
discovered there a very interesting monument which throws 
light on the origin of Hor-m-heb (eighteenth dynasty) and his 
relation to the preceding kings. 


“Themistocles Phrearios”” is scratched on an antique pot- 
sherd just dug up in the Aereopagus at Athens. This is be- 
lieved to have been one of the votes cast some twenty-four 
hundred years ago to ostracize the victor of Salamis. 
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THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and 
Sir Erasmus Wilson ; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 
Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘Hyksos” con. 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corrobations, hitherto unknown classica) 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart: 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appreci- 
ates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume ; besides which the Archeological Report, an artistic 
brochure, sammarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified ; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphne have been discovered ; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnas, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Denderah, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archeological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHZOLOGICAL SURVEY oF EGypT. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value. 

The Archeological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Gr#co-ROMAN BRANCH. 
This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 


Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ;a new poem by Sappho, anda 
mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 
our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exporation Fund. 


The Books Published. 


I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. Price, $5.00. 
(Ed. exhausted.) 

II, Tanis(Zoan). PartI. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi isin this volume. Price, $5.00. 

III. Naukratis. PartI. Forty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antigues, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen, Eleven plates, maps and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VY. Tanis(Zoan). Part II. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Fifty-one plates 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. 
Extra Volume. Price, $5.00. 

VIII. Bubastis. Part I. Fifty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Extra Volume. 
Price, 1.25. 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II.) Thirty-nine plates. 
Price, $5.00. 
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XI. Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XII. Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 

XIU. Deir-el-Bahari. Part 1. Royal Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. (G§" Twice the size of the 
Folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 

XIV. Part II. Royal Folio. Thirty plates, two of them colored. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XV. Deshasheh. Thirty-four plates, one colored. (Oldest statuary group 
known 3500 B. C.) Price, $5.00. 

XVI. Deir-El-Bahari. Part III. Roya/ Folio. Splendidly illustrated. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 


XVII. Denderah. (Dark period from Sixth to Eleventh Dynasty.) In press. 


Archaeological Survey Volumes. 

Survey Vclume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-seven 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan. PartII. Thirty-seven plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume III, El Bersheh. PartI. Thirty-four plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume IV. ElBersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume Y. Beni Hasan. Part III. Ten of the plates in colors. Price, 


$5.00. 
Survey Volume VI. Hierolgyphs from the Collections of the Fund. With 
colored plates. Price, $5.00. 


The Graeco-Roman Branch Volumes. 

The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Eight fac-simile plates. One hundred and 
fifty-eight papyri, texts and translations, of a sacred, classical, municipal, business 
and social character. Price, $5.00. 

Part II. (1899.) In continuation. Price, $5.00. 


Other Publications. 

Atlas An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having a 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblica: references, etc. In- 
valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 

Archeological Report (1892-3). Illustrated. Price 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Price, 90 cents. 

Archeological Report (1895-6). Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk, illustrated. 
Price, go cents. 

Archeological Report (1896-7). Oxyrnychus Papyrus, etc. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1897-8). 

Temple of Deir-El-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

Sayings of our Lord Two plates. Price, 15 cents. 

The Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab, in an edition de luxe, by J. 
J. Tylor, F. s. a., is being issued by him. in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. 
Plates 20 by 25 inches. A superb book super-royal size. Volumes I. and II. ready. 
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Subscriptions, Books and Antiquities. 


Each Donor or Subscriber to the year's Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25; $125 constitutes life-membership. 


The Archeological Survey Fund and the Graeco-Roman Branch are distinct 
departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknowl- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 
tute life-membership. 


The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome guarféos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 


Antiquities are now distributed among American Museums by the London Com- 
mittee pro rata of the combined subscriptions received through the national office 
(59 Temple Street, Boston), amd local organizations. All subscriptions from every 
source form the basis for distribution and the apportionment of ‘‘ objects” is sent 
directto each museum from London. Tosubscribe through a local organization rather 
than through the national office does not thereby increase the apportionment. The 
national office alone represents the unity of the Society in the United States, and it 
is a matter of patriotism as well as of finance to maintain it. 


The national office alone has the data of past subscriptions and records of the 
American Branch, where, too, may be seen copies of all our publications. Without 
endowment, the Society depends on subscriptions or donations to continue its work. 
All services by honorary officials for the Funp are a gratuity. 


Inquiries, orders for books or circulars, may be addressed to the Ecypt Exptora- 
TION FunpD, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass., where the Secretary, Mrs. Marie N. 
Buckman, is in charge. Checks may be made payable to Francis C. Foster, Honor- 
ary Treasurer. All official and personal letters for myself should be addressed to 
me as below. 

WM. C. WINSLOW, 


Honorary Secretary and Vice President, U.S. A. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Fanuary 2, 1899. 





